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RELIGION. 
a. Biblische Geschichte. 
Erster Grad. 


A.T. 11. Die Flucht Jesu nach Aegypten. 
1. Die Schoepfung. 12. Der zwoelfjaehrige Jesus im 
2. Die ersten Menschen. Tempel. 

3. Der Suendenfall. 13. Die Hochzeit zu Kana. 

4. Kain und Abel. 14. Jesus gebietet dem Wind und 
5. Joseph und seine Brueder. Meer. 

6. David und Goliath. 15. Der Juengling zu Nain. 

7. Der Prophet Elias. 16. Der verlorne Sohn. 


17. Jesus segnet die Kindlein. 


N.T. 18. Christi Leiden in Gethsemane. 
8. Die Geburt Jesu Christi. 19. Christi Kreuzigung. 
9. Die Verkuendigung der Geburt 20. Christi Auferstehung. 

Christi. 21. Christi Himmelfahrt. 
10. Die Weisen aus dem Morgen- 

land. 

Zweiter Grad. 

A.T. N.T. 
22. Abraham. 27. Beschneidung und Darstellung. 
23. Isaaks Opferung. 28. Taufe Christi. 
24. Die Himmelsleiter. 29. Jesus speist 5000 Mann. 
25. Moses. : 30. Eines ist not. 
26. Gesetzgebung. 31. Christi Gefangennehmung. 


Die Geschichten des ersten Grades werden wiederholt. 
19 
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Dritter Grad. 
A.f, N.T. 
32. Josua. 39. Einsetzung des heiligen Abend- 
33. Samuel. mahls. 
34. Saul. 40. Christus vor dem geistlichen Ge- 
35. Salomo. richt. 
36. Elias Himmelfahrt. 41. Petri Verleugnung. Judas’ Ende. 
37. Die drei Maenner im gluehenden 42. Christus vor dem weltlichen Ge- 
Ofen. richt. 
38. Daniel im Loewengraben. 43. Christi Begraebnis. 
44. Offenbarungen des auferstande- 
nen Heilandes. 
Die Geschichten des ersten und zweiten Grades werden wiederholt. 
Vierter Grad. 
AST. N.T. 
45. Die Sintflut. 52. Zacharias. 
46. Josephs Keuschheit. 53. Mariae Verkuendigung. 
47. Josephs Erhoehung. 54. Mariae Heimsuchung. 
48. Erste Reise der Brueder Josephs. 55. Des Vorlaeufers Geburt. 
49. Zweite Reise. 56. Christi Versuchung. 
50. Jakob in Aegypten. 57. Vom Hauptmann zu Kapernaum. 
51. Elias und die Baalspfaffen. 58. Vom kanaanaeischen Weib. 
59. Vom Pharisaeer und Zoellner. 
60. Christi Einzug in Jerusalem. 
61. Ausgiessung des Heiligen Gei- 


stes ueber die Apostel. 


Wiederholung der Geschichten des ersten, zweiten und dritten Grades. 


ASF. 


62. 
63. 


64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


Fuenfter Grad. 


Petri Fischzug. 

Heilung des Gichtbruechigen. 
Tod Johannis des Taeufers. 
Jesus wandelt auf dem Meer. 
Zachaeus. 

Das Scherflein der Witwe. 


N.T. 
Der Turmbau zu Babel. 71. 
Zerstoerung Sodoms und Go- 72. 
morras. 73. 
Isaak segnet seine Kinder. 74. 
Mosis Berufung. 75. 
Auszug der Kinder Israel aus 76. 
Aegypten. 77. 


Das goldene Kalb. 

Der Zug durch die Wueste. 
Davids Fall und Busse. 
Absalom. 


Wiederholung der Geschichten des 


Grades. 


Das Juengste Gericht. 


ersten, zweiten, dritten und vierten 


Sechster Grad. 


Wiederholung aller 77 Geschichten im Zusammenhang. 
Am Ende des sechsten Grades sollten die Kinder diese Geschichten voll- 
staendig innehaben. 
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Siebter und achter Grad. 


A.T. 89. Viererlei Acker. 

78. Jakobs Segen. 90. Unkraut unter dem Weizen. 
79. Simson. 91. Christi Verklaerung. 

80. David; Verheissung des Messias. 92. Der barmherzige Samariter. 
81. Naboths Weinberg. 93. Der reiche Mann und der arme 
82. Jona. Lazarus. 

83. Hiskia. 94. Die zehn Aussaetzigen. 


95. Auferweckung des Lazarus. 


di 96. Die zehn Jungfrauen. 
84. Johannes tauft und _predigt 97. Das Juengste Gericht. 
Busse. 98. Die Emmausjuenger. 
85. Der Kranke am Teich Bethesda. 99. Stephanus. 
86. Jairi Toechterlein. 100. Der Kaemmerer aus dem Moh- 
87. Die zwoelf Apostel. renland. 
88. Der Mann mit der verdorrten 101. Pauli Bekehrung. 
Hand. 102. Cornelius. 


In einem Jahr das Alte, im andern Jahr das Neue Testament. 

Biblische Geschichte fuer Mittelklassen. 

Die frueher gelernten Geschichten werden wiederholt. 

Alle neuen Geschichten werden kurz behandelt und abgefragt. 

Die oben angefuehrten — 78 bis 100 — werden gelernt. 

Im siebten und achten Grad wird die ganze Biblische Geschichte mehr 
im Zusammenhang als Geschichte des Volkes und Reiches Gottes vorgefuehrt. 


Englische Schulen koennen denselben Kursus mit Hilfe der Bibel be- 
folgen. 

Da es noetig ist, dass alle Kinder in der Landessprache von ihrem 
Glauben Rechenschaft geben koennen, so sollten in allen Schulen auch 
eine Anzahl Geschichten in englischer Sprache behandelt werden. Beim 
Wieviel muss man sich nach den lokalen Verhaeltnissen richten. Wenn 
in jedem Jahr etwa fuenf Geschichten in englischer Sprache behandelt 
werden: 58 — 40, so wuerde das wohl genuegen. Die Auswahl sollte 
den einzelnen Schulen ueberlassen werden. 


Bemerkungen. 


Gemischte Schulen, 1—6. Ergaenzung aus der Bibel. 

Schulen mit zwei Lehrern, 1—7. Oberklasse: in jedem Jahr ein 
Testament. 

Schulen mit drei Lehrern, 1—8. Grad 1 und 2 = Pensum 2; Grad 
3—5 = Pensum 5; Grad 6—8 = in jedem Jahr ein Testament. 


b. Katechismus. 
Erster und zweiter Grad. 


Im ersten und zweiten Jahr wird kein eigentlicher Katechismusunter- 
richt erteilt. Die Katechismuswahrheiten werden im Zusammenhang mit 
der Biblischen Geschichte und dem Memorierpensum erklaert. 
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Dritter Grad. 
Text der zehn Gebote, der drei Artikel, des Vaterunsers, der Taufe 
(Wesen und Nutzen). 
Worterklaerung. 
Beispiele aus der Biblischen Geschichte. 


Vierter Grad. 
Worterklaerung des ersten und zweiten Hauptstuecks; Text und ,,Was 
ist das?“ Text’ des Vaterunsers und der Taufe (Wesen und Nutzen). 
Erklaerung der Heilslehre nach dem zweiten und dritten Artikel. 
Beispiele aus der Biblischen Geschichte. 


Fuenfter Grad. 
Einfache katechetische Behandlung des ersten und zweiten Haupt- 
stuecks nach unserm Synodalkatechismus. 
Das Gebet im allgemeinen. 
Text des Vaterunsers, der Taufe (Wesen und Nutzen). Amt der Schlues- 
sel, 1.2. Abendmahl, 1—3. 
Beispiele aus der Biblischen Geschichte. 


Sechster Grad. 
Wie fuenf. Es kommt Texterklaerung der Bitten mit ,,Was ist das?“ 
und ,,Wie geschieht das?“ hinzu. 
Beispiele aus der Biblischen Geschichte. 


Siebter und achter Grad. 


Der ganze Katechismus in zwei Jahren mit naeherer, eingehender Be- 
ruecksichtigung schwieriger Lehren. Widerlegung falscher Lehren. 
Beispiele aus der Biblischen Geschichte. 


Ganz englische Schulen koennen denselben Kursus befolgen. 

In allen Schulen sollte auch englischer Katechismusunterricht erteilt 
werden. Das Wieviel richtet sich nach lokalen Verhaeltnissen. Ist ein 
Abschnitt in deutscher Sprache behandelt worden, so koennte eine Wieder- 
holung in englischer Sprache folgen. 


Bemerkungen. 


In bezug auf gemischte Schulen siehe sechs, mit etwaiger Erweiterung. 
Schulen mit zwei Lehrern — dasselbe. 
Schulen mit drei Lehrern — Oberklasse wie 7. 8. 


c. Memorierpensum. 


Erster bis achter Grad. 


Der Kleine Katechismus. 

Alle Sprueche des Katechismus, wo moeglich. 
Etwa 90 bis 100 englische Sprueche. 

Etwa 150 Liederverse. 

Die biblischen Buecher. 
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d. Bibellesen. 


Das Bibellesen kann mit dem sechsten oder siebten Jahr begonnen 
werden. Vorher sollte, vielleicht schon vom vierten Jahr .an, die Biblische 
‘Geschichte gelesen werden. 

Was soll gelesen werden? 

a. In .Verbindung mit dem Unterricht in der Biblischen Geschichte. 
Man kann die behandelte Geschichte ganz oder teilweise in der Bibel nach- 
lesen lassen. Als Ergaenzung lasse man solche Stellen lesen, die den Zu- 
sammenhang herstellen, z. B. Melchisedek. 

b. In Verbindung mit dem Katechismusunterricht. Man lasse die 
Stellen lesen, welche unter dem behandelten Katechismusstueck ange- 
fuehrt sind. 

e. Kirchenjahr: Perikopen, Weissagungen, Leidensgeschichte. 

d. Ist es moeglich, dann sollten auch die vier Evangelien, die Apostel- 
geschichte und die Psalmen im Zusammenhang gelesen werden. Man stelle 
kurze Fragen ueber das Gelesene. — Wendet man taeglich zehn bis fuenf- 
zehn Minuten aufs Bibellesen, so kann das Pensum in zwei Jahren beendigt 
werden. 


Ganz englische Schulen koennen denselben Kursus befolgen. 


In allen Schulen sollten wenigstens ejnige Abschnitte aus dem Neuen 
‘Testament in der Landessprache gelesen werden. 


e. Choraele. 
Erster und zweiter Grad. 
28, 69, 95, 179, 223, 2, 9, 319, 41, 297, 165, 323, 324, 30. 


Dritter und vierter Grad. 

429, 346, 270, 79, 156, 255, 4, 111, 349, 159, 75, 433, 1, 23, 184, 309, 
341, 21, 97, 243, 292, 404, 84, 86, 158, 212, 76, 347, 92, 354, 237, 278, 426, 
321, 185. 

Fuenfter und sechster Grad. 

300, 103, 16, 104, 39, 294, 387, 209, 279, 280, 441, 31, 183, 261, 285, 
301, 348, 98, 252, 376, 195, 249, 161, 145, 440, 180, 147, 202, 232, 37, 264, 
210, 424, 397, 73, 89. 

Siebter und achter Grad. 

265, 22, 24, 375, 397, 7, 88, 351, 134, 142, 136, 171, 186, 163, 214, 262, 
271, 273, 365, 17 (V. 2), 403, 434, 436, 107, 443, 213, 276, 242, 382, 251, 
205, 70, 371, 161, 416, 442. 

Die Choraele und Antiphonen fuer den kommenden Sonntag sollten 
am Freitag in der Schule eingeuebt werden. Eingeuebt werden sollte auch 
eine Auswahl englischer Kirchenmelodien. 


f. Luthergeschichte. 


In den unteren Graden erzaehle man einige Geschichten aus Luthers 
Jugendzeit; im fuenften und sechsten Grad Luthers Leben bis zum 31. Okto- 
ber 1517; im siebten und achten Grad das Werk der Reformation. 
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DEUTSCH. 

a. Lesen. 
Es ist unter den jetzigen Verhaeltnissen ueberaus schwierig, gin Pen- 
sum fuer das Deutsche festzustellen. Man erwaege, ob das Folgende durch- 


fuehrbar ist. 
Lesen. 


Erster Grad, zweites Semester: Erster Teil der Fibel (kleine und 
grosse Buchstaben). 

Zweiter Grad: Fibel vollendet. Ein Teil des Ersten Lesebuchs. 

Dritter Grad: Erstes Lesebuch vollendet. , 

Vierter Grad: Erster Teil des Zweiten Lesebuchs. Biblische Geschichte. 

Fuenfter Grad: Letzter Teil des Zweiten Lesebuchs. Biblische Ge- 
schichte. Einige Lieder. 

Sechster Grad: Auswahl! aus dem Dritten Lesebuch. Biblische Ge- 
schichte oder Bibel. Einige Lieder aus dem Gesangbuch. 

Siebter wnd achter Grad: Lutherbuch (Just). Lesehefte. Bibel. Ge- 
sangbuch. 

NB. Die Lesehefte enthalten auch Stuecke aus der Weltgeschichte. 


b. Sprache. 
. Erster und zweiter Grad. 


Sprechuebungen in Verbindung mit dem Anschauungsunterricht. Buch- 
staben, Woerter, kleine Saetze aus der Fibel und aus dem Anschauungs- 
unterricht. 

Im Anschauungsunterricht koennen dieselben Gegenstaende in deutscher 
Sprache behandelt werden, die im Englischen benutzt wurden. 


Dritter und vierter Grad. 
Auswahl aus dem Ersten Sprachbuch. Anschauungsunterricht. 


Fuenfter und sechster Grad. 
Auswahl] aus dem Zweiten Sprachbuch. 


Siebter und achter Grad. 
Auswahl aus dem Dritten Sprachbuch. 





Bericht iiber die Tatigheit der Allgemeinen Sdhulbiider- 
Fommiffion. 


Die von der legten Delegatenfynode freierte Agemeine Sdul- 
bidherfommijfion hat bi8 jegt siweit Verjammlungen abgebalten, eine 
in der WeihnadtSwode 1917, die andere bom 31. Suli bis 3um 
2. Auguft diefes Yahres in unferm Lehrerfeminar 3u River Foreft, 
Si. €8 fanden im gangen neun Sigungen ftatt. Die Rommiffion 
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organifierte fic), indem jie Serrn Prof. Febner von Seward zum 
Vorfiger und den Unterzeidneten gum GSefretar und Kaijjierer er- 
wablte. 

Samtlidhe Glieder der Rommiffion waren anwejend, auger den 
bereits genannten die Herren Prof. G. Eifrig von River Forejt und 
die Lehrer W. Wegener von St. Charles, Mo., und H. L. Hardt von 
Milwaufee. 

Su betreff der deutidhen Spracdh- und Lejebiicher wie auch der 
»iederperlen” wurde nad) reiflicer und eingehender Beratung be- 
fehlofjen, cine abwartende Stellung eingunehmen und wabhrend der 
Rrieqgs3cit weder Neues 3u produgieren nod) Mnderungen in den vor- 
handenen Biidern vorzunehmen. 

Da in vielen unjerer Schulen die Landesjprade die Haupt- 
unterridtSiprace werden wird, wurde auf die Notwendigfeit eines 
Liederbuces in englijder Sprache, abnlid) unjern ,,Liederperlen”, 
hingewiefen. Die Serausgabe eines joldhen Budhes wurde bejdlofjen. 
Das Manujfript desfelben ijt bereits fertiggeftellt, und das Bud 
wird voraudsfidtlid) im Friihjahbr auf den Markt fommen. 

Sin Oftober wird eine biblijdhe Gefchidte in englijdher Sprache, 
abnlid) der deutiden ,,Biblijdhen Gejdicte fiir MittelFlajjen”, er- 
{cheinen. 

3 jet hier an Bible History References, ein Bud, da8 im 
groken und gangen dem ,,Oilfsbuch zur Biblijden Gefdichte” von 
YW. Simon entipricht, erinnert. 

Su nadjter Zeit foll aud ein abnlices Buch wie Prof. Meszgers 
,Entwiirfe 3u Ratechefen” in englifder Sprache erfdeinen. 

&8 wurde mitgeteilt, daB ein englijdes Gejangbud) fpesiell fiir 
Schulgebraud) (abridged edition) bereits vorhanden fei. 

Der Agent unjers Verlagshaujes wurde erjucht, fich nach einer 
geeigneten englifden Bibel fiir die Schule umaujehen. 

Genannte Biicher find direft von unferm Concordia-Verlag 3u 
begiehen. 

Die Kommijfion war fic) darin einig, dak e8 ratjam fei, Biicher 
fiir den Rechen-, Gejdhicdhts-, Geographie- und englijden Sprad- 
unterricdht awed Cinfiihrung derjelben sunadjt direft von den be- 
treffenden Verlagshaufjern, hernach aber, bei folgenden Bejtellungen, 
durd unjern Concordia-Verlag gu begziehen, um demfelben den Profit 
gugurmenden. 

Die KRommiffion empfiehlt unfern Sdulen folgende Biider: 
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a. Arithmetics. 


Erjte Wah! (choice): Hamilton’s Standard, 3 books. Amer- 
ican Book Co., Cincinnati. 
Zweite Wahl: Walsh-Suzzallo, 2- and 3-book series. D.C. 
Heath & Co., Chicago. 
Dritte Wahl: Wentworth-Smith, 3 books. Ginn & Co., 
Chicago. 
b. Language, resp. Grammar. 


Erjte Wahl: Potter, Jeschke, Gillet, 2 books. Ginn & Co., 
Chicago. 

Zweite Wahl: Manley-Bailey, 2 books. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Chicago. 

Dritte Wahl: Pearson-Kirchwey, New Terminology, 2 books. 
American Book Co., Cincinnati. 

Die Rommiffion fiir Realien hatte bereits Foster's History of 
the United States, Historical Publishing Co., Topeka, Kans., und 
Brigham-McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography (2 books), American 
Book Co., gepriift und empfoblen. Diefe Rommijjion jdliept fic 
dem Gutadten der betreffenden Realienfommiffion an. 

€$ wurde der RKommiffion mitgeteilt, dak Prof. Millers 
Grammar {don im Dru fei und eta Ende September 3u haben 
fein werde. 

Damit nun diefe Rommiffion nugbringend arbeiten fonne, bittet 
fie alle Sntereffierten um 3ujendung etwaiger Vorjdlage, Wiinjde 
und Empfeblungen begiiglic) unferer Sdhulbiicer. 

Fort Wayne, Snd. M. LW. Pohlmann, Sefretar. 





Fifty Concrete Ways to Hold Attention. 





A very small boy of seven was corrected for saying, “You was” 
and “We was.” After the third correction, he stopped his tale of 
woe which he had been telling, and said seriously, “You see I can’t 
help it. I lost my grammar this summer.” 

Many a teacher finds that he, too, has lost something; some- 
thing which helps him hold the class’s attention, and he cannot 
analyze his failure. He needs new methods for getting and holding 
attention. The following devices have all been tried. There are 
suggestions which will aid any primary teacher working under any 
condition or in any environment. The old pedagogical principles 
are observed with concrete illustrations. P 
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1. Vary the work. In a reading-lesson, one day have the pupils 
at seats to read; the next time have them go to the front of the 
room and face the class; again, let one row stand at a time, this 
row to be seated as soon as all have read; again, select the best 
readers first to read a dialog, taking the slower readers last, or let 
the boys and girls have a reading-match, placing emphasis on 
intelligent reading. 

2. Correlate the lessons; e. g., if some live animal, as a dog, cat, 
turtle, or rabbit, is brought into the room, use this material for the 
nature-lesson. For the spelling, teach a few important words neces- 
sary to write some sentence about the animal. For language have 
sentences written, using the vocabulary taught. For drawing have 
outline sketches of the animal made on board or paper. The same 
idea can be used with the gardening, the story-work, ete. 

3. Keep the voice well modulated. A well-modulated voice 
means poise and command. Any individual must control himself 
before he can control others. 

4. Watch the position of the class. For first and second grades, 
hands on knees is a more natural position than hands on desks. 
When the position grows careless, it is better to get the child in 
position through a motion of hands or eyes rather than words, as 
spoken commands interfere with the thought of the pupils. 

5. Enunciate clearly. When the teacher speaks distinctly, the 
pupils can justly be held accountable for directions given. If the 
teacher enunciates clearly, he will not tolerate slovenly speech 
by the pupils. 

6. Keep all drill-work sharp and quick. The spirit of competi- 
tion must enter into the drill-work. Relay races, spelling or arith- 
metic matches, etc., make children study, and make them interested 
in their work. The teacher’s voice and manner must show interest 
and animation. Quick decisions over disputed points are necessary. 
Any partiality kills class interest and attention. 

%. Use flash-work. Use the cards for arithmetic problems or 
sentences on the board. Erase as soon as the writing is completed. 
Interest is added if the children’s names are used in the sentences. 
This flash-work can be used the first week of school in the recog- 
nition of figures and, later, in the combination work. Any work in 
the four processes is good. In making the flash arithmetic cards, 


omit the signs; e.g., show a card with 6 
4 


and say and or plus; or, less or minus. 
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8. When you touch a word or sentence on the blackboard, remove 
the pointer at once. This compels the child to give attention to keep 
up with the werk, and it also places responsibility on the child. 

9. With the blackboard work, having a child look at a sentence 
and then close eyes and give the sentence, concentrates attention, 
rests the eyes, and causes the child to work for the thought or the 
whole mental ,picture. 

10. In a recitation call on the children unexpectedly, especially 
on the ones whose attention wanders. If an oral spelling-lesson is 
heard in the same order, children will learn ‘to count the words that 
should be theirs, and they cease to feel responsibility for the entire 
lesson. 

11. Observe special days or events, as Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Circus Day, birthdays, 
picnics, etc. This varies the work, broadens the interest, and the 
newness does much to hold attention. 

12. If attention lags, pause for a moment in the middle of 
a séntence. Try to get the eyes and attention of every child before 
you conclude your sentence. 

13. Change the atmosphere. If the class are restless and in- 
attentive, throw up the windows and give physical exercises and 
breathing exercises for two minutes. Have the work quick and 
snappy. 

14. Sometimes inattention is caused by the light falling wrong 
on the eyes, causing physical discomfort and injury to the eyes. Sit 
down at the children’s desks and test the light, the writing on the 
board, ete. You will know definitely what the physical discom- 
forts are. 

15. Lower the voice. Say to the class, “You will have to keep 
very quiet to hear what I say.” If some child is not inclined to 
help the class, isolate him. 

16. See that the class understand the work assigned. If the 
task is too easy, or too difficult, attention will lag. 

17. Set up problems; e. g., “Here is a key — ag. See how many 
words you can write containing this key”; or “Read your lesson, 
and make a list of all the descriptive phrases you can find”; or, 
“Find three proofs in your lessons which tell that Jack was honest.” 

18. Have short recitation-periods, and change the work often. 
During this period have vigorous work. A recitation- or study- 
period which is too long cultivates careless, inattentive habits. 

19. Give attention yourself. Plan carefully and keep mentally 
alert so as to meet situations promptly. 
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20. Before beginning a story, have the class listen to the ticking 
of the clock. When the room is perfectly quiet, begin your story 
with the right atmosphere. 

21. Let the teacher play question-mark. Every thought must 
be expressed clearly, or he can’t understand it; the name of every 
flower brought in must be told him, for he wants to know, ete. 
Children enter into this play-idea beautifully. 

22. In reading a new story to the class, stop and let a few com- 
ment on the probable ending. Then they will be eager to see how 
the story really ends. 

23. When some direction is lost through inattention, always 
call on some pupil to give the direction, instead of giving the 
direction yourself. 

24. Use games; e.g., have two captains and a score-keeper. 
Start the tables. If one side misses, the other side has a chance. 
_ Every miss counts against the side. The side having the smallest 
score wins. 

25. Use the restless pupil for monitor. If he fails in his lesson, 
then he loses his position until he brings his work up. 

26. In questioning, state the question first and then call on an 
individual. This aids in holding class-interest. 

2%. Occasionally have class close books. The teacher reads a 
paragraph, and some child tells what has been read. Or let the 
class take pencil and paper and illustrate the paragraph, or repro- 
duce it. 

28. Group or seat the class with care. The child with weak 
eyes or poor hearing should be in the front, close to the board and 
close to the teacher. Put the mischievous boy in the back of the 
room, where he will interfere but little. 

29. See that your attitude commands respect. I have spoken 
of the mental attitude. The physical is very important. The 
teacher must stand erect, speak distinctly, walk lightly, have an 
orderly desk, etc., if he wants the pupils to have these habits. 

30. Plan definitely. It is impossible to hold attention unless 
the teacher has his material organized, and unless he has a definite 
aim in view. 

31. Use music to cultivate attention. Play softly, and have 
the class tap softly. Change the music suddenly to heavier sounds, 
and have the tapping change. Stop suddenly, and have the tapping 
cease. Play fast, then slow. Change your way of giving the work, 
and keep the class guessing. 

32. Try the silent game. If the room is noisy, get the room 
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perfectly quiet, and then write commands on the boards; e. 9., 
“Susie, please close the door.” “James, please erase the board.” 
“Susie, please get the paper by your desk,” ete. Any one who makes 
any noise in moving must sit or stand at one side of the room until 
the game ends. Every command must be executed without noise. 

33. When a child loses his place in reading, have him stand 
until he finds his place. He watches while others read; then, after 
he has read, he passes to his seat again. 

34. Letting two rows compete for a mark in reading holds 
class-attention. This causes class-cooperation and good team-work. 
The points noted are words which have to be told (the other side 
supply them), stumbling, failure to bring out the thought, lack of 
feeling, and lack of sympathy. ° 

35. Movement holds attention. A teacher who moves too much 
will make a class nervous. Quietly change the position from the 
front to the back of the room. Pass down the aisle, and whisper 
a word of encouragement to one who is trying; help one who is 
finding the work hard, as in writing, formation of figures, or some 
attempted handwork. When a teacher changes his position, he 
gets the room from a new view-point. 

36. Novelty appeals to a child. If there is too much new, the 
child becomes abnormal in his desire for something different. Use 
just enough of the new to keep up a healthy interest. New devices 
for word-drills, new games for speed and accuracy in the arithmetic, 
new songs, variation in the physical exercises, all aid in holding 
attention. Keep the children guessing as to what will happen next. 

37. A tidy, orderly room aids in holding attention. If paper 
gets on the floor, use the silent game under No. 32. If flowers are 
brought in, arrange them neatly and artistically. Require each 
child to erase his board clean, and leave the chalk under the eraser 
or stacked in one corner. Keep waste-paper out of the desks, and 
keep a neat desk yourself. 

38. Let the pupils do the work. The teacher must be the guide. 
The pupils should do the measuring of liquids, the measuring of 
heights and distances; they should pass papers for class-work, take 
up material, as papers, oilcloths, painting-water, alphabet-cards, etc. 
Only those who pay attention to their task can do this monitor work. 

39. Using stars on the spelling-tablet for a perfect lesson will 
help hold class interest and class-attention. The danger in this lies 
in the fact that with many inexperienced teachers the device becomes 
more important than the lesson. Keep the device in the back- 
ground. Praise the perfect lesson more than the number of stars. 
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40. Use headmarks in spelling. This will sometimes aid attend- 
ance as well as attention; but it has its dangers, the same as the 
star-device. Have a definite understanding about the headmark. 
The persons must stand head an entire lesson or an entire week. 
Have the rules definitely understood and require obedience. If you 
break the rules for one, then you must do it for all. Have the class 
consent to suspend the rules in an exceptional case, but the teacher 
who does will be said to have favorites. 

41. In spelling, have a definite end in view. If the class knows 
that the words learned are to be used in writing up a pleasant ex- 
perience, or a note of invitation, or a letter to mother or some sick 
friend, the children work much harder to master the words. This 
is a fine way to hold class-attention. 

42. Have short periods. From fifteen to twenty minutes is long 
enough for all subjects except handwork, nature, and story. These 
subjects require more time on account of material to be passed and 
the drawing, paper-cutting, etc., which belong with them. 

43, Put your work on the board in a forceful, attractive way. 
Work rapid!y; write clearly and legibly; arrange the work neatly. 

44, When a word or a number is missed, do not call attention 
to the mistake. Pass to the next pupil. If he can’t call the word 
or the number, and give the correct answer, pass down the line until 
the work is given correctly. Reward in some way the child who was 
giving close attention, as, putting the name on the Honor Roll, an 
extra headmark, a story-book to read, etc. 

45. If a story has several characters in it, ask the children to 
listen closely, and be ready to tell which character they like best, and 
why. Each must defend his character. This arouses fine mental 
activity. 

46. Use dramatization; e.g., let one act some part of the 
reading-lesson. Let others read the part that they think was drama- 
tized, or let them tell the part of the lesson dramatized. 

47. Whisper a command or suggestion to the child who is doing 
wrong. If his name is called out, he becomes the center of atten- 
tion, and this is exactly the thing you wish to avoid. 

48. Start a story, and stop at an interesting place. Say, “To- 
morrow at 9, I will complete the story.” If you had good attention, 
you are not apt to have any tardies the next morning. 

49. Use story-books to aid class-attention. Let each pupil bring 
a story-book or two from his home library. The teacher should read 
every book that is brought, and if any are objectionable, he should 
tactfully get rid of the books. For the children who get the lessons 
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quickly and perfectly, let them select books, and after a story is 
read, use the ‘reading-periods occasionally, and have each give 
a report on his book. This makes the class work to have good recita- 
tions, and also to work rapidly. 

50. In music let three or four of the best singers try a new song 
first. After they sing it correctly, the others give closer attention, 
and imitate the childish voices better than the mature voice of 
the teacher. — Primary Education. 
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QUESTIONS BY THE PUPIL THE TEST OF GOOD TEACHING. 

This is to be a little journey to the high-school classroom to 
study the actual practise, and to note whether the highest aims of 
education and the highest ideals of instruction are in evidence, 
and to make helpful suggestions to those teachers who are open- 
minded for better results. 

“Efficiency of a school must be measured by the efficiency of 
its classroom practise; the thing that the pupil is doing is the 
thing that counts.” The number of questions asked in a recitation 
period is surely a factor in measuring the efficiency of the teaching. 
In ten observations the number of questions, in a 45-minute period, 
asked by the teacher ranged from 68 to 234. The average number 
of questions for a day’s activity of a high-school pupil is 395. If 
the purpose of the question is to perfect thought and evoke ex- 
pression, can the result be other than negative when a teacher in 
40 minutes asks 150 questions and gets 150 answers averaging 
over three questions and three answers a minute? 

With the scientific teacher the recitation is a conversation hour 
to establish ideals, form habits of thought and action, develop re- 
flection and ability to classify knowledge, convert dry facts into 
living knowledge, train versatility and clearness in thought and 
expression, etc. In this the teacher cannot do nearly all of the 
talking. With the mechanical teacher the recitation is a period 
for pumping facts into or out of the storage reservoir of the 
mind, or pouring into the note-books an assortment of facts and 
skeleton forms. 

A rate of 100 to 200 questions and answers per class period 
through the day is deadly to the nervous organism. When do 
pupils get time to think or reflect? Will such a practise produce 
clear, straight thinkers? This large number of questions means 
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that the teacher carries the trend of the lesson through his ques- 
tions and his leading explanatory remarks, and the pupil can merely 
play a most insignificant part in the game. Even English lessons 
are frequently no better than others in securing correct diction, 
freedom of expression, and distinct enunciation. The large number 
of questions suggests that there is no time in the mechanics of the 
schoolroom to cultivate the gentle art of expression. 

Sometimes the failure to elicit good expression is due to the 
fact that teachers have adopted the lawyers’ practise of embodying 
in the phraseology of their questions the substance of the subject 
under discussion, allowing the pupils merely to punctuate the story 
now and then with monosyllabic answers. It sometimes seems that 
the teacher is so gratified to catch a glimmer of an idea from a 
pupil that he will promptly seize it, amplify it, and clothe it fit- 
tingly, the pupil meanwhile thinking he has said something credit- 
able; or the teacher is content to pick a portion of an answer here 
and a portion there without requiring pupils to collect and round 
out these titbits into a complete thought. 

In one day’s observation in high school out of 275 questions 
taken down I found only two questions or comments touching upon 
the expression or English of the pupils. In one English class 
115 questions were asked, and the pupils’ answers averaged less 
than three words to a question. The teacher did all the summariz- 
ing so as to have it well done. When any pupil started to make 
a recitation, the teacher would catch at the first glimmer of an 
idea, and then round out the recitation for the pupil. The chiid 
had no chance at all, in this class, to exercise his intelligence if 
he had any. The teacher’s customary question consisted of a string 
of about three questions, which so summarized the point that a word 
or two would round it out. The teacher probably used in this one 
recitation more than 2,000 words in questioning and answering and 
summarizing the lesson for the pupils. It was a remarkably spirited 
lesson, leaving no detail of subject-matter untouched, but it treated 
the most trivial incident with as much force as the most far-reach- 
ing topic. There was no consideration of relative values. Judged 
from scientific standards, which make the pupil the principal char- 
acter in the play, this lesson was a magnificent failure. 

It is inconceivable that teachers need to ask sixteen- or seven- 
teen-year-old pupils 100 to 125 questions in order to find out 
whether or not they have learned a 5-page lesson if the questions 
are of the right sort. 

One high-school investigator concludes that the reason why our 
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pupils gain so little in intellectual power is because our teachers do 
the intellectual work. Verbal memory and superficial judgment in 
reality are the largest assets of the high-school pupil. Independent 
thinking, healthy, intellectual initiative, teaching boys and girls 
how to study and command their own intellectual forces, culti- 
vating judgment, developing capacity for comprehending motives 
and seeing underlying reasons, organizing material and summariz- 
ing results, measuring relative values — these in real practise do 
not seem important. R ; : 

“Hearing the lesson or, ‘backing the book,’ is the function of 
high-school education as expressed by actual practise.” It seems 
that teachers somehow will manage to do a very large share of 
the talking during the hour. The highest percentage of pupil 
activity in any class in a complete high-school investigation was 
37, and this was obtained from totaling the entire class against 
the teacher’s 63 per cent. Psychology teaches that the only way 
to train the ability to form judgments is through exercise. 

A dead level of uniformity without regard to values is frequent. 
“The fact that Charlemagne’s nose was somewhat above the common 
size was considered with the same degree of emphasis as the truly 
significant fact of his power as an organizer.” 

Suppose a manual-training teacher should say to his boys: 
“The hardest thing you have to do to-day is to make a perfect 
mortise and tenon joint. It will take you too long to do this, so 
I will make it for you while you look on.” Yet here is the text- 
book teacher who says: “The most important thing just here is 
a good summary. I want you to take it down in your note-books 
as I give it to you, and learn it for to-morrow.” But the point is 
that the summary does not amount to a row of pins, except as 
the result of the process of intellectual activity. 

Out of 273 questions noted in one day’s observation, only six 
questions were asked by pupils; two of these were asked in refer- 
ence to an assignment of work for the next day. One other ques- 
tion elicited from the teacher, “Just a moment, we are discussing 
now.” The question was not answered, and no other was attempted 
by pupils during the period. Only three “natural” questions were 
asked by pupils during the entire day’s observation. 

The summary of the causes for-the weaknesses above referred 
to are: 1. The absence of clearly defined purposes for instruction. 
2. Failure to appreciate the function of the question as a medium 
of instruction. 3. Dominance of the text-book. 4. Indifference to 
scientific methods of teaching. 5. Neglect of intelligent supervision. 
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In all of our world relations the one asking a question really 
wishes to know something. A child at home questions persistently 
in his search for knowledge, and his questions are well-aimed and 
purposeful forces for education. His questions are natural in con- 
trast to the artificial questions of the teacher. A natural question 
indicates that the pupil’s mind is operating under its own steam. 
Why not encourage high-school pupils to ask more questions? The 
pupils’ natural questions are apt to be more educative than teachers’ 
formal questions. 

“Tn the lower grades, where instruction is more nearly natural, 
and where class-work centers about the interests of the children, tne 
questioning activity is likely to be more natural ; that is, both teacher 
and pupil, while working over some vital problem, ask questions 
whose answers are really wanted. In this way question-and-answer 
recitation may become a true conversation hour, with pupils asking 
and pupils and teacher answering, the teacher the while skilfully 
guiding the class toward a desired goal.” High-school teachers can 
improve by accepting the better practise of the grades. 

The potency of a question is measured by the answer. We 
pauperize the intellects of healthy and normal-minded children by 
accepting one-word answers or driblets, so that it takes five or 
six different pupils to contribute a composite answer. Teachers fail 
to stay with their questions until pupils give them time and at- 
tention necessary to round out thought. 

In the recitation where the pace was 234 questions in 45 minutes, 
or averaging more than five questions each minute, the teacher felt 
he was forced to fish for minnow ideas because the pupils had failed 
to prepare the lesson, and the teacher was trying to draw something 
out of the empty buckets. The lesson was of the sort that required 
effort on the part of the pupils. The teacher failed by not requiring 
that effort before proceeding with the recitation. High-school pupils 
will shirk all the work they are permitted to; but it is wrong for 
the teacher to run the gauntlet of nervous prostration in trying to 
make up for that neglect through enfeebling questions. 

Ten questions that require reflection and the other qualities 
mentioned in the first part of this paper in the paragraph refer- 
ring to the scientific teacher wil] do more to really educate high- 
school children than the 234, 153, J15, 113, 110, ete., questions 
actually used in one day’s work. Encourage pupils to ask ques- 
tions; they will show their grasp of a lesson and reveal their needs 
better by their own questions than through the type of questioning 
20 
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aboye described. Give the class a chance to let the pupils do some 
of the starring. 

“Where six or eight purposeful questions are asked and ade- 
quately answered, the number of questions will be reduced; the 
pace will become more normal; pupils will be forced to tie up 
their facts in profitable relations; the several questions will serve 
as high lights in the lessons; pupils will have practise in the habit 
of studying a lesson for the salient points; they will eventually 
grow into the habit of organizing subject-matter for themselves. 
With such attainments as these we should have some positive factors 
to deal with in measuring efficiency of instruction and a definite 
basis for further constructive work.” — 

H.J. Wrightman, in Pennsylvania School Journal. 





Naturjus und Jugend. 
Von O. H. 





Sung gebogen, alt gezgogen! Sir Naturjdus wird am wirfjam- 
{ten gearbeitet, wenn man jdon der Sugend da8 Verjtandnis und die 
Niebe fiir denjelben ertwedt, eine jdone Mufgabe der Erziehung in 
Haus und Schule. Das Kind lernt die umgebende Natur nach ihren 
freundlicen, wobltatigen wie nad) den jdrechaften und jchmerzenden - 
Cinwirfungen {don friiher an fich erfabren. Die farbige Blume, der 
bliihende Baum, der bunte Schmetterling oder Vogel erfreut fein 
Wuge, der jprudelnde Quell [ojcht feinen brennenden Durjt, die jiipe 
Srudt labt jeinen Gaumen. Das gebrannte Kind fcheut das Feuer, 
das vom Ertrinfen gerettete da3 Waffer. So empfindet der junge 
Menjd das Walten der Natur jdon an fic, ehe er e8 gedanflid er- 
fakt hat. Nach und nad gelangt er gum Bewuptiein, dak er jelber 
aud) ein Stiicé Natur jet, in dem die Wirfungen der Umivelt die Ge- 
fiible Der Qujt oder Unlujt erzeugen. Und wie da8 Kind fein eigenes 
Tun cinem Willen entjprungen fieht, jo fiihrt e3 auch, die Natur be- 
feelend, deren Wirfen auf einen bewuften Willen guriicd&. C8 ift 
nod) Poet, Dichter, und fann glauben, dap das, was e8 an den 
Dingen jeiner Umwelt wirft, ibnen Luft oder Sdhmer3 bereitet, wie 
e§ folce von den Dingen der Umivelt erlebt. ES empfindet mit der 
Natur. E88 tollt ausgelaffen Iujtig mit dem Dackel , Waldmann“ 
oder mit dem drolligen Mtiezchen, da8 mit einem Kliingel jpielt, in 
der Stube herum. 8 fann traurig fein, wenn feine jchine Blume 
verwelft; e3 heult mit, wenn Waldmann fiir eine Unart Sdhliige be- 
fommt — Mitleid mit der Natur. 
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Nun aber aud) die KRehrieite der Mtiinge. Das Kind gibt jeinem 
Hampelmann oder jeiner Puppe aud) ausgiebig Schlage und emp- 
findet dabei meijt fo eine Art befriedigender Genugtuung, fajt etwas 
wie Luft, Wobhlgefiihl am Schmerz des andern. Mian taujde fich doch 
nicht: die Anlage gu mehr oder weniger bewufter Graujamfeit bringt 
jeder Mtenjch mit fic) auf die Welt. Nicht weniger als der Trieb der 
Erbaltung wobhnt der der Zerjtdrung dem Rind inne. Wo in aller 
Welt ware das Kind gu finden, daS ihm nie nadgegeben hatte? Sabl- 
reide Buppen finden ein beflagensiwertes Ende nicht nur, weil die 
Neugier durch die Zerjtdrung de Leibes Hinter das innerjte Wejen 
de$ armen Gejchopfes fommen will, nicht nur weil der Sorn ver- 
meintlichen Ungehorjam oder eingebildete Mtijjetat rat, jondern 
weil ungehemmter, finnlojer Serjtirungstriedb am Werfe ijt. Das 
Schicfal des meijten RKinderjpielzeuges ijt wahrhaft tragijh. ES 
rourzelt in gabllojen Fallen in der Lujt — vielleicht noch bejjer ge- 
fagt Wollujt — 3erftdrender Rrajftaukerung. Und in diejem unge- 
3iigelten Triebe der KindeSfeele liegt nun eben eine Gefahr nidt 
nur fiir totes Spielzeug, jondern aud) fiir [ebendige Gebilde der 
Natur. Hier gilt e3 fon: Naturjdug! — um jo mebr, als bei 
dem Verhalten de$ Kindes nod) ein anderer Bug des menjdlicen 
Wejens zur Geltung fommt, der Egoismus. Dem Kinde gefallt 
eine Blume wegen ihrer Geftalt, ihrer Farbe, ihres Duftes. Nun 
will e8 jie durdaus befigen. E8 reipt fie aus, behalt fie, bis e3 
eine jchonere findet, und wirft jie nun verddhtlich weg, um die andere 
3u pfliicen. €8 erblict eine locfende Frucht. ECs mus fie durchaus 
haben, reift fie, ob fie jon nod) unreif ijt, geralttatig jamt dem 
Sweige ab und befdhadigt damit den Baum. Der Rnabe begebhrt 
leidenjdhaftlic) nad) dem Befike de$ jdhon gefiederten Singvogels und 
fangt ihn lijtig in einem Seblage ein. 

Woimmer Erwadjene ein Kind, eine Pylange oder ein Tier roh 
behandeln, unniig jehadigen jebhen, da jollten fie ernjt und frajtig ein- 
fchreiten 3undcdhjt mit belehrendem, ermahnendem 3ujprucdy und, wenn 
das nicht Hilft, mit ridtiqer Behandlung de$ Sivfleijdes. Der hier 
empfundene Schmerz ijt ungemein geeignet, bon der Peripherie aus 
im Bentralorgan Gebirn rictige BVorjtellungen augssuldjen. Ber- 
dienter Schmerz fordert im Rinde den Sinn fiir Naturidug. Wuch 
wenn die Zeit fommt, da e$ nicht mehr glaubt, e§ habe mit dem 
MWusreifen der Bliitenblatter der Blume weh getan, pragt ihm die 
Mahnung oder Ziichtiqung den Gedanfen ein: du darfjt, du folljt 
nidt jehadigen. Bei der Behandlung von Tieren macht ihm der 
felbjt erlebte Schmerz die Sache noc) viel flarer. CEltern und Ange- 
horige, die Kinder mit Tieren jpielen laffen, follten wohl darauj 
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adten, dak da8 Vier dabei nicht gequalt wird; Hunde und Kaen 
werden hauptiachlich durd) fchlechte Behandlung, bejonders aud im 
Spiele der Kinder, falfch und tiicijdh. Cinige Stocfhiebe ijt jeder 
Erwadhjene wert, der lachelnd zujdaut, wenn Kinder Kafer an Faden 
binden und fie an Spielzeug jpannen oder durch Madeljtide gum’ 
Sliegen reizen, oder der mitlacden fann, wenn einem Hund oder 
einer Rage bom. Kinde der Schmang eingeflemmt wird, damit e8 fid 
an den tollen Spriingen de$ gequalten Tieres ergodge. 

Das Kind werde friihseitig mit der Tatjache vertraut gemadt, 
dais famtlidje Lierwefen Empfindung haben. Und von einem ge- 
wiffen Wlter an ijt eS auch jchon fabig, die Tatjache 3u erfennen, dap 
die Tiere im Kampf ums Dajein mit einer ungeheuren Gumme von 
Schmerz und Qual belajtet find, fiir die die Leidenden oft nicht ein- 
mal eine Sprade befigen. Das Kind jdon lerne eS verjtehen, dab 
die Natur an fic) felbft leidet, und der gute Wille wird in ihm er- 
waden, die Natur nicht nur nicht 3u fchadigen, jondern auch vor fich 
felbjt gu jcitgen. Nicht verderben und vernidten, wo e8 nicht notig 
ijt, jondern bewabhren und pflegen, fret von iibertriebener Empfind- 
famfeit. 

Wer wollte eS dem Lernbegierigen Rnaben oder Madchen ver- 
webhren, ein Herbarium angulegen, fozufagen einen Briedhof von 
Pflangenleiden, oder eine Sammlung von Raupen, um eine jcone 
Sdhmetterlingsjammiung 3u ergielen? Mutter Natur gibt gerne von 
ibren Rindern dahin, wenn jolde und abnliche Sammiungen den 
Bweden der Erfenntni$ und der Wiffenfchaft dienen. Und wenn 
dann der junge Sammiler gelegentlich auch bereit ijt, Sdhadlinge 3u 
vernidten, 3. B. Raupen und Snieften von Gemiijen und Strauchern 
abzulejen, wie die Mutter in Goethes , Hermann und Dorothea”, als 
fie dDen Sohn 3u fuchen durch den Garten ging, dann wird e$ ihm mit 
um jo reiderem Segen gqelohnt; die Natur wird, wo fie gefchiikt wird, 
sur giitigen Mutter. Und wer modhte da8 Kind tadeln, das feine 
Locen mit einer frijch gepfliicten Blume, ja mit einem gangen Rran3- 
cen {chmiict, oder daS von feinem Gange durd Wald und Fluren 
den Seinen einen fdhonen Strauk heimbringt und ibn, damit er nidt 
fo {djnell verwelfe, in cin Gefif} mit Wafer ftedt? Wer midte die 
Liebe fchelten, die in die Hand oder auf die Bruft eines teuren Ent- 
idlafenen eine eben aufgebliihte Rofe legt oder Sarg und Grab Da- 
hingefdhiedener mit einem Rrange fdmiicft? (Mtandhen will e8 awar 
bediinfen, dak, namentlich in den Stadten, in diefer Hinficht gum 
Schaden der Natur gu viel gefdieht, daB da oft die Weihe des Todes 
durd eine eitle Blumenprogerci gejtirt wird.) Und warum diirften 
wir nidt unfere Fejte durd Blumenjdmud verherrliden? Ntutter 
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Natur wird, poetijd gedacdht und gejproden, gu all foldhem Tun 
freundlich [aceln, und ein Laujdhendes Obr hort fie vielleicht aus 
dem Saujeln ihrer fachelnden Liifte raunen: ,,So ift’S recht. Ber- 
fchont eud) mit dem Leuchtenden Glange meiner Lieblicden Kinder 
eure frobliden und jchmerglicden Tage. Lat fie euch jagen, dap 
id) meine Gaben euch gerne darbicte zur Belehrung, gur Yreude, 
gur Erbauung und zum Trojte. Bliihendes Leben mu ich welfen 
fajjen und dahingeben, um Raum fiir neues 3u gewinnen!“ 

Dem Naturfreund, der einen Gang durdh Feld und Wald tut, 
perdirbt mandmal der Mrger iiber Ntiffetaten der Mtenjden an der 
Natur die freudige Stimmung. Da liegen auf Rubhebanfen oder auf 
ftaubigem Wege ganze Biijdel von Blumen oder Halmen und Mhren, 
die gedanfenloje jdledte Gewohnbheit ohne Swec und Sinn ausge- 
rauft hat und nun unbenugt liegen labt. Da beweijen am Stragen- 
rande liegende Sweige, daB junge Bengel in den Flegeljahren oder 
aud) jon reife (2?) Siinglinge und Manner meinten, Kraftiibungen 
mit den Stocfen an den Baumen vornehmen ju miijjen. Wiirden 
Dod) diefe Raufbolde gegen die Natur die Krajtauerungen ihrer 
geijtigen Unfultur Lieber untereinander vollziehen, mwobei e8 jchade 
ware um jeden daneben fallenden Hieb. Da liegen in Laujdhigem, 
idyllijdhem Winkel oder auf der hohen Warte eines fcdhonen Wusfichts- 
punttes die hablicjen, fchmierigen Itberrejte einer Mtablzeit herum, 
Papierfegen und Sderben von Flajdhen und Glajern. Die Horde, 
die da Hhaujte, hatte allem Wnjcheine nad) dem Wlfohol unverniinjtig 
gehuldigt. ch Gott, wir miiffen ja, gumal in den Sffentliden Wn- 
lagen, die Polizei gum Schube der Natur verwenden, gum Sdutge 
‘por den Groken, befonder$ aber aud) vor den Rindern. Uber jeden 
Freund de3 Naturjdonen ergreift ein Sdauder, wenn er daran denft. 
Hierin ftimmen die MNaturfreunde iiberein mit jenen ungefiederten 
Vogeln, die bet ,Mutter Grin” iibernadhten. 

Wen der Weg an einem Wildgebhege, ettwa eines Fiirjten oder 
fonftigen hohen Serrn oder eine’ Geldbarons, vorbeifiihrt, und er 
fieht da diefe Rudel von gegziidhtetem Wild, wie fie, von der Flaffen- 
den Hundemeute und den Yagerburjden auf gemwijfe Stellen gujam- 
‘mengetrieben, nun bon den Sagdgajten ohne alle Miihe aus der Nahe 
gujammengefnallt werden, den ergreift, ijt er nicht abgejtumpften Ge- 
fiihle3, von gleider Mordleidenjdhaft bejeelt, ein Zorn iiber foldhe 
Naturidandung. Das ijt feine Yagd, fondern eine robe, graujame 
‘Megelei, eine Schmach, ob fie aud) von nod) jo hohen Herren be- 
gangen wird. Die Yagd hat nur da ihren fittlidjen Wert, wo fie 
dazu dient, die Natur und den Mtenjden vor Schadigungen durd 
‘da8 Wild oder vor dem Hunger 3u bewahren. E8 ware wohl 
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mandem Pringen, mancdem vornehmen Yungen gut, wenn ihm jein 
Hofmeijter von Zeit gu Zeit das gu Gemiite fiihrte. 

Doch wou fich [anger bei foldhen Verfiindigungen der Menjchen 
an der Natur aufhalten? €8 find ihrer leider nur 3u viele. Sie 3u 
verbiiten und 3u befampfen, macht fich der Maturfreund 3ur jchonen, 
ernjten Aufgabe und Pflidt. Er weik, dak dabei am alten Holze 
nit mehr viel ausguricten ijt. Darum wendet er fic) an das bieg- 
jamere junge, an die Sugend, in der Ibergeugung, dafR da8 Rind, 
das in da8 Wejen und daS Verjtandnis der Natur eingefiihrt worden 
ijt, eine hetliqe Scheu davor empfindet, fie 3u verlegen. Wer in der 
Sugend gelernt hat, die Herrlidfeit und da8 Segensvolle, aber auch 
das Furdtbare, Serjtdrende und Hapliche der Natur gu fiihlen, der 
hat Freude an ibr, aber aud) Nitleid mit ihr, wo fie an ihrem eigenen 
und am Walten der Menjden leidet; der wird gerne bereit jein, fie 
in ihrem fruchtbringenden Wirken und ihrer Schonheit 3u unterjtiigen 
und 3u fordern durd entipredende Rulturarbeit; er wird helfen, den 
Kampf gu fiibren gegen alles, was als Unfraut und Sdhadling Saat 
und Ernte bedrobt, cls entfeffelte Naturgemalt das Wohl und Leben 
der Menjden gefahrdet; er wird gegen jede Entitelung und Verun- 
ftaltung de$ Naturjdonen fic) auflehnen. Er wird e8 beflagen, wenn 
Veranjtaltungen der Ynduftrie und de3 Verkehrs Landfchaftlicer 
Sconheit Abbruch tun. Auf feinen Fall wird er, wie riichfidtslofe 
Profitwut es tut, reizvolle Natur verjdandeln mit Reflametafeln, 
Die an FelSwanden oder in Feldern und Wiefen verfiinden, er habe 
die befte Sdhofolade oder Seife, die bejten Sdhube oder Wiirjte oder 
Ubren oder Konfitiiren, oder wer wei was fonjt nod 3u verfaufen. 
Er wird den Tierqualer, Tierjdinder, Pflanzenfdhander tadeln und 
fpreden: ,,Sage mir, wie du die Natur behandeljt, und id will dir 
jagen, wer du bift.” Legt e8 der Yugend an$ Herz, Eltern, Lehrer, 
Erz3ieher! 

/»Sinjentwwahrheiten, Binjenwabhrheiten!“ mag da der eine oder 
andere jpottelnd bemerfen. Gleichviel, man fann auch folde, wie 
die Menjden nun einmal find, nidt genug twiederbholen. 

(Sd. Lhr3tg.) 





Have Faith in Your Pupils! 





It has been said by one who understands well the art of 
management, “that it is not what you compel children to do, 
but what you persuade them to do, that shows your ability as 
There is no special virtue or advantage in a stronger 


> 


a teacher.’ 
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will being able to influence or subdue a weaker, for often in fore- 
ing a child to do right, we create in him a distaste and antipathy 
toward good that will result merely in a violent reaction when 
beyond our control. 

Do not mistake this persuasiveness for the weak coaxing and 
pampering with which some children are treated, but recognize in 
it the numerous artifices which have been referred to as the spokes 
of our schoolroom “tact-wheel.” Let us consider faith, or confi- 
dence, in our pupils as a second and very important element of tact, 
and note some of its advantages and uses in regard to school-work. 

To obtain the best work from a person, we must think the best 
of him. This is specially true in regard to children. Do not 
undervalue their abilities, but rather err by overrating them. Great 
expectations are generally productive of great results. 

If there is any teacher who will demoralize a class, it is the 
one who constitutes himself somewhat of a police-officer or de- 
tective in the school. 

It was once my misfortune to be in a senior class where the 
teacher had the decidedly erroneous idea that the aim and desire 
of every girl in the room was to take advantage of him, and de- 
ceive him whenever she had the opportunity. In fact, on several 
occasions he informed his scholars that “he didn’t think there was 
an honest girl in the class.” You can readily imagine the con- 
tempt in which he was held by the majority of his pupils, and 
how little love or cooperation there was in that room. The “un- 
principled” did their utmost, and the teacher, taking no pains 
to either expose or prevent them, denounced honest and dis- 
honest alike. 

There were girls in that room who were the very essence of 
honesty and uprightness, and they resented this treatment bitterly. 
A little boy, having been placed in a new school, and being asked 
by his brother how he liked it, replied that “it wasn’t any use 
trying to be good in that room, for he thought we were all bad.” 

We do not think there are many acting on that principle now. 
We all feel too keenly the potency of faith and trust in our children. 
Do not suspect your pupils, but rather repose in them the highest 
confidence possible. Tell them you will never fail tostrust them, 
until they have proved themselves unworthy. 

Some may think this far too high a position to take in the 
primary grade, and say that there is, just here, a possibility of 
falling into very grave error. There is, it is true. A great many 
children have little or no moral training at home, and to trust 
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these children implicitly, without any test as to their honesty, 
would be decidedly wrong. They would be likely to deceive when 
possible, and in the practise of these petty deceits it may be their 
character, instead of being improved, would be irretrievably ruined. 

The error, therefore, that we may fall into is the lack of 
vigilance. ‘There must be the daily, hourly lessons of uprightness 
and honesty, and the steady implanting and cultivation of the love 
of truth. And while we need not make our suspicions known, we 
may indirectly investigate any matter and test the honesty of our 
pupils, without allowing them to think for a moment that our 
respect for them has waned or our faith wavered. It may be that 
some of these children never hear a kind or encouraging word at 
home. No one “believes” in them at home, no one has any faith 
in their ability to do much of anything. But they come to school 
after seven years spent in that pitiable home, and when some good, 
noble-hearted teacher takes them in hand and in an earnest little 
talk tells them what he thinks they are going to do, and how he 
“believes” in them, they feel that little self-respect that they never 
had before stealing into their hearts, and they determine they are 
not going to disappoint their teacher. Cultivate belief in your 
pupils, and their desire to be worthy of your trust will grow in 
proportion. 

A teacher will seldom be troubled with roughness or rudeness 
who appears before his class a good example of a man, letting his 
pupils know that he believes they all wish and understand how to 
be ladies or gentlemen at school as well as at home. Our little 
folks love to be placed “on their honor,” but resent being watched, 
if they think the watching is for the purpose of finding fault or 
detecting offenses. By numerous little illustrations they might be 
made to see the object of our vigilance. I have on several occasions 
said to my class, “You notice, children, that I look at your work, 
and watch you considerably, but it is not because I think you don’t 
want to do right. Oh, no; school is just like going across a stream 
on stepping-stones. None of you want to slip off into the water, 
but, I have to watch you, just to see that you always step in the 
center of the largest and safest stone. I am here to help you across 
the stream, taking the way that I am sure you always want to 
follow, the happy way of the upright and honest.” 

Two incidents which came immediately under my notice, 
proved to me the advisability and duty of belief and confidence 
in children. 

In a certain model school, a teacher happening to be absent, 
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a student was sent to take charge of the class. The scholars were 
what might be termed models of good behavior and good work. 
The moment he entered the room, he began to look about in a 
suspicious way and threaten all kinds of dire punishment to any 
one who offended or transgressed any of the rules. This was such 
unusual treatment that some of “the spirits” began to grow rebel- 
lious, and before the morning was over, he had lost his control, 
and had to ask assistance from the principal. 

There was another division in this school in which the teacher 
had great trouble, and which was, as a rule, very difficult to manage, 
but in his absence one day a student of a very different type was 
sent to the class. 

His first movement was to tell the class, in his truthful, whole- 
hearted way, how little he knew of them, but how much he expected, 
and how anxious he was to see all the good motives he knew they 
had acted upon while he was with them. Before his inspiring 
little address was concluded, the boys were all in a somewhat wor- 
shipful frame of mind, and the girls, apparently bent on pleasing 
him, were ready to act on his slightest suggestion. It goes with- 
out saying that he had very little trouble with his class. 

We are doing in school a great work of mind-expanding and 
knowledge-giving, but what we need most just now is more of the 
lifting-up process. We need to attend to the moral as well as the 
mental faculties. 

And in no more potent way can we raise our children than by 
heightening their self-respect. But to do this we must have con- 
fidence in them. 

Place always before your little folks a high ideal, rouse their 
ambition to reach it, foster this ambition by your faith in them, - 
and be assured that this part of your discipline will never be lost, 
but will leave its impress upon your children throughout their lives. 





What Have You Done? 





If you should stand off and thoughtfully ask yourself this 
question of your last year’s work, or of all your years of teaching, 
what answer would you give to yourself? I am not asking you to 
give your answer to me, or to the world, — you might blush with 
shame, — but I wonder if you would have an answer to give to 
yourself. 

Not what you can, or will do, but what you have done. Hun- 
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dreds of teachers never stop to face themselves ; -to consider whether 
they have really done anything. Even you may find yourself shocked 
when you realize what your answer must be to the question, What 
“big” thing did I do the first year I taught? The second year? 
And so on. Can you count twenty distinct steps that you have 
made if you have taught twenty vears? Does each year stand for 
some problem attacked and accomplished ? 

What have you done? To answer, “Taught school from nine 
until four,” is but the ordinary teacher’s answer. Is it yours? 
These teachers remind me of the man who stands at the grind- 
stone and grinds his ax, perfectly content (maybe not content) to 
do so, at least satisfied that he is doing something. Te does not 
even realize that his neighbor both grinds his ax, and takes it out 
and uses it! Are you just grinding, or are you making the grind- 
ing a means to an end? Are you grinding, putting your ax away 
for the summer, and in the fall taking it out rusted and ready for 
another all winter’s grinding? 

It is all right to put your work away for a while. It is all 
right to carry out the routine, but you must work past and above 
it, if you find real joy and profit, and rise above the ordinary. 

The teacher who says, “School-teaching is always giving and 
not getting,” is standing at the grindstone placidly grinding. Pos- 
sibly you are one of those who say that school-teaching is a “grind.” 
If so, take your ax and go out into the woods and work, and it won’t 
be. There are people that you know who have got and made more 
out of school-teaching than you ever dreamed was in it. Why weren’t 
you one of these? 

Can you say of yourself: “One year I took up the problem of 
increasing my efficiency in teaching; | studied and specialized in 
my method of teaching writing; I took an outside course, and 
worked certain evenings a week on it; I increased my efficiency 
in teaching writing fifty per cent.” ? 

Can you say that last year you made it a point to improve in 
your methods of teaching arithmetic? Did you read every ref- 
erence book and magazine article you could get on the teaching of 
arithmetic? Can you say that you made a special problem of it 
and worked at it, but that now you can teach arithmetic? 

One year, did you take up the spelling problem and work all 
year with it, making yourself the most efficient teacher of spell- 
ing in your building? Did you specialize one year in your study 
and working out of problems on how to teach reading? 

Was the “something” of last year or the year before that you 
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went to a great deal of trouble to make your schoolroom the most 
attractive one in the building, more attractive than your room had 
ever been before? Did you decorate your room at holiday seasons 
as the prosperous merchants in town decorate theirs? 

For one year’s problem did you decide to increase your native 
power, and work to build up your health and personality? Did 
any one ever notice that your voice had changed? Did you make 
a year’s specialty of improving your managing power; study how 
to discipline, and see where and why you had failed, and then 
remedy it? 

Do you ever stop to think whether you are building up your 
efficiency? A teacher of twenty years’ experience was not as effi- 
cient as one who had taught three years, and both were seemingly 
of like mentality and personality. Why? One had been placidly 
“grinding” for twenty years, and the other had worked out from 
the grinding. The three-year teacher got nearly twice the salary 
of the twenty-year one. As a general proposition, difference in 
salary indicates difference in efficiency; but do you stop to consider 
whether you are increasing your efficiency fast enough? 

One year, did you decide to broaden yourself intellectually, and 
did you work to inform yourself about your own town or city? Did 
your regular reading keep you up on all current events? 

You say that all this suggested is more work. It is, but in- 
spiring, and not so killing as continual grinding. The man who 
has made his millions has used his brains, and possibly his hands, 
a million times more than the “bum” in the park. He worked 
harder; but were the hardships equal to what are now the hard- 
ships of the dejected-looking creature in the park, who now bears 
his failure alone, but whose failures society may some time have 
to bear? 

It is a pleasant consolation to feel that you have done some- 
thing, and it more than pays for the extra work. Set some task for 
every year, either to improve your school or to improve yourself. 
Let every year stand for something besides just grinding from nine 
to four. Link your name and memory with the past and present. 
Beautify some spot in each school-year that it may be a joy and 
benefit to you in after years and to those with whom you work, or 
to those who may come after you. 

Choose some new problem each year and work it out, and then 
you will feel joy and profit within you when you answer the ques- 
tion that you have put to yourself, “What have you done?” 
Primary Education. 
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The Art of Expression. 





In all schools, public and private, there should be offered a 
more extended and practical course in English, one giving more 
drill in composition. Such instruction is given, but not enough 
of it. It is by frequent repetition that we become familiar with 
language and acquire an easy, intelligent use of it. Pupils should 
be taught to evolve original ideas from simple subjects, and should 
be given a more exhaustive drill in all forms of composition, having 
definite subjects in view. It is not the big, occasional efforts, but 
the frequent little ones, that benefit us in the study of language, 
the most difficult of all studies. Such a course should have the 
careful assignment on various subjects, with practical help and 
criticism from a capable teacher. Our knowledge of a subject is 
judged by our ability to express ourselves regarding it, which ability 
can be acquired only by long, severe training. 

Too much attention can be given to the application of gram- 
matical and rhetorical rules, thus preventing the pupil from estab- 
lishing an individual style and a natural, easy manner in speaking 
and writing. Those who consciously observe grammatical rules in 
writing and speaking are stiff and uninteresting, showing an in- 
adequate acquaintance with the rules and a lack of ease and grace 
in the use of language that a more extended course would insure. 
We should be so familiar with the rules of grammar that we apply 
them intuitively. 

We need to acquire a larger deiillaats and to be able to use 
words with the appropriateness and purpose that a skilled mechanic 
uses different tools in his different lines of work. Words are often 
used with as little appropriateness as e hatchet could be used for 
a saw. Words are our intellectual tools, and their uses should be 
better understood. The vocabulary is often limited to home use, 
and because of its narrowness the attending advantages of educa- 
tion are not apparent, owing to a lack of ability to speak in ready, 
appropriate language. Knowledge is useful principally as it gets 
expression in words. Many people apparently lack knowledge 
through inability to advance their ideas in concise, simple, and 
intelligent language. They lack expression, on account of which 
deficiency they are pronounced ignorant. No course in connection 
with school-work is more important than that pertaining to ex- 
pression, oral and written. 

The instruction in most schools is not practical enough for 
every-day use, from which association we derive the benefits of 
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language. High school graduates are often unable properly to ex- 
press themselves beyond a limited social letter, in which they often 
use random thoughts and meaningless terms. Language is for the 
expression of ideas. Knowledge is often rendered helpless, useless 
—jis imprisoned — for want of expression, a quality lacking in 
the majority of people. We may as well not have knowledge as to 
lack the faculty of expressing it. It is the expression of ideas that 
makes us original and successful in the spheres in which we seek 
expression, friendship, and happiness. Education seems to stand 
aloof from practical life. We regard the educational and the com- 
mercial worlds as two distinct spheres. They should be as one. 
With the acquirement of knowledge we should learn the practical 
use of it. Applied knowledge becomes wisdom, a quality we should 
get with our learning. Education should reflect in our bearing to- 
ward the world — through our courtesy, respect, and dignity, the 
qualities that evidence culture. We cannot show this knowledge 
without expression. It is through imparting knowledge that we 
become educated. Knowing that we shall be expected to impart 
it induces us to absorb knowledge with more interest and to store 
it with more care. 

Many educational systems and educators are at fault in not 
recognizing the world of yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, the 
modern world, aecquainting us with the conditions under which we 
live. We should study to understand the world, to influence it, to 
take an active part in it, and to acquire and exercise the qualities 
of usefulness. Without expression we are without the influence 
through which we are to contribute our share toward making the 
world brighter and better. We enjoy the association of those who 
can convey to our minds their conceptions of life, its agencies, its 
duties. Expression is an acquired and important quality of mind. 
Therefore, better opportunities for its acquirement should be of- 
fered in all educational institutions. 


en oo 


The Sympathetic Teacher. 


It may be said of the teacher that his chief qualities are 
ability, enthusiasm, and sympathy; but the greatest of these is 
sympathy. 

The sympathetic teacher is the one who is able to put him- 
self in the child’s place, and look at life from the child’s point of 
view. He must remember his own childhood and youth and the 
problems that confronted him; he must remember the consterna- 
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tion with which he often viewed these problems, and the fear and 
trembling with which he undertook their solution, before he can 
inspire the child with confidence in himself, before he can say 
to the pupil, “Go in and win — you can!” 

Such a teacher must have a pleasing personality, an indomi- 
table will, and an unrelenting strength of character. His person- 
ality must not, be a “play to the grandstand,” or in other words, 
a pose, but must be genuine and ring true; for children are quick 
to note even the smallest degree of superficiality. They must feel 
that he is absolutely clean and honorable and truthful himself, be- 
fore he can inculcate such principles into them. 

The sympathetic teacher realizes that the parents and teacher 
must cooperate in order to secure the ultimate good of the child, 
and to this end he visits the homes of his pupils. He discusses 
with the parents the necessity of proper food, fresh air,—especially 
in sleeping-rooms,— bathing, exercise, and prompt and regular at- 
tendance at school. He encourages the parents to watch for a 
child’s special talent, and help him develop it. He makes them feel 
that a well-ordered school is as much to their credit as to his own. 

He makes his pupils feel a desire for habits of personal neat- 
ness, tidy desks and surroundings, and a pride in work well done. 
They feel that to win his commendation is a reward worthy of 
their best efforts. They scon become proud of their trustworthi- 
ness and self-respect; for he makes them understand that they 
must respect themselves before he can respect them. He is always 
ready to praise the pupil who has done his best, though he must 
make him feel that next time his best must be a little better. 

The sympathetic teacher rules his school by putting his pupils 
on their honor. He seldom has to resort to severity in disciplin- 
ing his pupils, but when he does, he makes the pupil feel that he 
has disciplined him for his own sake, and does not hold a grudge 
against him afterwards. It is possible for such a teacher to make 
a lifelong friend of a pupil by means of a single case of discipline. 
If severe discipline is necessary (and it is sometimes), the teacher 
should administer the punishment with no one but the wrong-doer 
in the room, and forget all about it (at least in his manner) im- 
mediately afterward. The sympathetic teacher always treats his 
pupils as if they were ladies and gentlemen. He realizes that each 
pupil is an individual, and treats him as such. He looks for all 
the faults if he is to help the boy eradicate them. However, he 
must not let the pupil see that he recognizes these faults, except 
in extreme cases. 
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His schoolroom is a delightful place; clean and orderly, bright 
with sunshine and cheer, decorated with good (if cheap) prints of 
old masterpieces; and its atmosphere is one of cheerfulness and 
happy activity. ‘The pupils maintain good order because they 
realize that they can work better in a quiet room, and because 
they respect the rights of others. The teacher is not above join- 
ing them in a hearty laugh at times; for he realizes that, ““A merry 
laugh maketh a glad countenance.” Neither is he above joining 
them in their games and amusements, at times, or teaching them 
new ones at recreation time. One teacher secured sample tubes of 
tooth-paste, and sent for tooth-brushes costing a few cents each, 
and organized his class into a tooth-brushing squad. The same 
teacher, through a physician friend, obtained samples of malted 
milk tablets and got the children of a family who drank beer freely 
to substitute malted milk for beer. 

The sympathetic teacher renders the larger service, and, con- 
sequently, gets more out of his profession and out of life than his 
pedantic contemporaries do. It is such teachers to whom we look 
back with loving gratitude in our mature years, remembering how 
they helped us past a crisis, or helped us decide at a turning-point 
in our lives. It is such teachers who advance rapidly in the pro- 
fession, not because they are lucky, but because they put more into 
it, and consequently get larger returns. 

tod give us more sympathetic teachers !— School News. 


Bermijdtes. 


Sedjs Millionen Analphabeten. Wls ,,fchon an und fiir fid 
eine fchiwere Anflage” bezeidnet der Sefretar des Yunern die faum 
glaublicde Tatjakhe, dak in den Vereinigten Staaten nabhezu jedhs 
Millionen Menjden im Witer von iiber 3ehn Yabhren leben, die weder 
de$ Lejens noc) des Schreibens fundig find. Der Sefretar griindet 
jetne Angaben auf die Volfszahlung de3 Yahres 1910, derzufolge 
die Bahl der Analphabeten fic) auf 5,516,163 jtellte; feitdem haben 
wir bis 3um Sabre 1914 eine ftarfe Einwanderung aus dem fiid- 
lichen und djtlicen Europa gebabt, Leute, die von jeher einen hHoben 
Progzentjag an WAnalphabeten aufgeriejen haben, jo dak fechs Miil- 
lionen eber 3u niedrig alS 3u bod) gegriffen erjdeint. Wit Recht 
betont Gefretir Lane angejidts diejer Sujtande die Notwendigfeit, 
qriindlid) Wandel gu jchaffen. Die Pilicht, die Ynitiative dagu gu 
ergreifen, tveijt er [ogijderweije der BundeSregierung 3u. Der Um- 
jtand, dak in den Siidjtaaten das Volfsjdhulwejen am argften ver- 
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nachlajfiat worden ijt, jpridt ganze Bande. Das find die Staaten, 
in denen die Prohibitionsbemegung den fejteften Buk gefakt hat, 
die Staaten, in denen der Neger entredtet und planmapig auf der 
niedrigiten Stufe der Sivilijation gehalten wird, ein Paria, iiber 
den beim geringjten Verdacht der Pobel gu Gericht fist, um ihn 
durd) Stric und Sdheiterhaufen iiber die Ttberlegenheit der tweifen 
Rajje gu belehren. Ym Staate Louifiana find 29 Progzent der Ge- 
famtbevolferung ohne jede Schulbildung; von der Landbevolferung 
der Vereinigten Staaten ijt fiir vole 10 Prozent die Kunjt de$ Lefens 
und Schreibens ein mit fieben Siegeln verjdlojjenes Bud. Das find 
Zablen, die cin fofortiges, nachdriicflides Sandeln erfordern, und 
uneingejdranfte Anerfennung gebiihrt Sefretar Lane dafiir, dak er 
mit der Wahrheit nicht hinter dem Berge gehalten hat; denn nur fo 
fann da8 BVolf aus jeiner Gleicgiiltigfeit aufgeriittelt und veranlapt 
werden, den notigen Drucf auszuiiben, damit diejen jehmachvollen Ver- 
haltnijjen ein Ende bereitet werde. (Weh{LbT.) 

Patience. — No class of people needs so much patience as 
schoolteachers. At no time of the year is patience so necessary 
as during the first five or six weeks of school. The boys and girls 
are fresh from their vacations. During the three, four, five, or 
six months of play and work they have forgotten much that they 
learned in the preceding year. Nothing is gained by scolding them 
for their shortcomings, or by laying the trouble to the poor work 
of the preceding teacher. It is simply a fact that they have for- 
gotten. With patience and good teaching they will soon pick up 
the frazzled ends of their knowledge, and weave them together 
again. ‘Teachers should have such splendid patience that. they may 
be able to quietly accept conditions as they are, and from these 
conditions work toward ideals. If one can keep in mind the old 
truth that positive work counts toward progress, while negative 
work and faultfinding tear down, he will have but little trouble 
in preserving his patience in the presence of discouraging con- 
ditions. — Educator-Journal. 
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HIS LAST MESSAGE FROM FRANCE. Solo for medium voice. 
Words by Mary Huber. Music by Herm. M. Hahn. Published 
by Mary Huber, 1817 S. Harrison St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Price, 25 cts., net. Order from Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. ' 

Cine gefallige und leicht gu erlernende Melodic, dic gewiR gerne ge- 
fungen twird. 








